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FISHING IN NORTH AMERICA 





[Chippeway Indians fishing in the ice—Lighthouse on the Shore of Lake Huron in the distance. ] 


Tue engraving above represents what is termed a 
British Indian—one of those located near British set- 
tlements, and who are under the protection of our 
government, receiving yearly aliowances in manufac- 
tured articles and food, in return for having sold their 
lands. He is represented in the usual costume worn 
by these Indians, and engaged in fishing in the ice. 
During winter, when their supplies of dried flesh and 
fish are exhausted, they resort to this uncomfortable 
and cold mode of obtaining food. A hole is broken in 
the ice with a hatchet; a piece of wood carved into the 
shape of a fish, and coloured, to resemble one, having 
tin fins and tail, and balanced by a piece of Jead in the 
belly, is suspended in the water by a string of gut from 
a short stick which is held in the left hand. This de- 
ception attracts the fish to the spot, when they are 
struck by the spear held in the right hand, and brought 
up. When cold frosty winds prevail, the Indians fre- 
quently erect a temporary hut of poles and blankets 
over the hole which they have made in the ice, with an 
opening in the top to admit the light ; this not only 
protects them in some measure from the effects of the 
cold, but also enables them to see the fish more easily, 
as the rays of the sun on the snow dazzle and injure 
the eyes. This kind of hut is represented in the 
engraving. In the distance is a lighthouse on the 
shores of Lake Huron, and to the left are the rapids of 
the St. Clair, unfrozen, with Fort Gratia, belonging to 


the United States. Fort Gratia is situated at the mouth | soon as the spring has fairly opened. 


Vou. VI. 





of the St. Clair, where it issues from Lake Huron—a 
scene on the river St. Clair is given in No. 325. 

The lakes and rivers of North America yield an 
abundance of excellent fish, as well as aquatic wild- 
fowl. The only lake in the great chain of lakes which 
yields such fish as make migratory excursions to the 
sea, salmon, &c., is Lake Ontario—the falls of Niagara 
presenting an effectual barrier to their visiting the 
other lakes. But the fresh-water stock of fish in these 
lakes is sufficiently diversified ; amongst the favourite 
sorts are white fish, particularly those of the Detroit 
river, the grey or salmon-trout, black and rock bass, 
(there are also white and striped bass,) pickerel, pike, 
and fresh-water herrings. Some of the outlets of the 
lake abound with sturgeon, but in general the flesh ot 
the American sturgeon is but little esteemed. A 
species of pike called the Muskanungte, grows to a 
large size, and is considered by many an excellent fish. 
In the very small lakes of North America the grey or 
salmon-trout is never found to exceed four or five pounds 
in weight ; in the larger lakes it is to be found of ten 
or twelve pounds; but in the “ great lakes” it will 
sometimes be found of the weight of thirty or forty 
pounds. All the rivers and small streams are stocked 
with trout of delicious flavour. ‘ 

The settlers who reside within a moderate distance 
of the !akes are in the habit of repairing to the bays 


and inlets, or wherever there is “ fishing-ground,” as 
Two or three 
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families commonly unite their forces on a fishing ex- 
cursion. Having prepared their = and nets, they 
proceed to the fishing-ground in a farm waggon, where 
they generally contrive to arrivein theevening. Light- 
ing a fire on the beach, for the waters of the lakes are 
still very cold in the “ fishing-season,” they set to 
work, regaling themselves with whisky or cider at 
intervals during the night. If when morning arrives 
the casks are not filled, they commonly remain till 
satisfied with the quantity caught. The fish taken in 
this manner are divided amongst the party, and con- 
veyed home. A portion is reserved, to be eaten as long 
as the fish remain tolerably fresh—the rest are salted 
for a supply of provisions at the season when salt pork 
and butcher’s-meat become scarce in the “ back settle- 
ments.” 





ADVENTURES IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 
[Continued from No. 318.] 
“ Wuen we arrived at their village, the Arabs laid me on 
a straw mat in the yard in the open air, and when they 
came to take my clothes off, they were obliged to cut 
them in consequence of my body being so much swollen 
from the wound [ had received. They extracted a 
musket-ball from my left leg with a horn and a sort of 
a knife, which were the only instruments I saw among 
them; they also shaved my head, and put a yellow 
kind of sand upon my wounds, and gave me milk to 
drink and dates to eat, which I with great difficulty 
took a little of, being in so much pain. In a little time 


the pains in my face left me, and I found myself able 
to eat; by constantly washing my wounds, in about a 
month six of them were nearly healed, and I was so 
much recovered that | was able to walk about in the 
yard; and when the men were absent, their wives 
would give me some herbs to eat, also dates, and cheese 
preserved in brine, and it was as salt as the brine itself. 


At other times they would give me biscuits about the 
size of a dollar, made of date stones, ground as you 
would corn; it was very hard and black, and as bitter 
as gall, but I was very glad to take anything they 
would offer me. The women were more humane to 
me than the men, but not in their presence. The men 
asked me various questions; such as I was able I 
answered. ‘They were very desirous to know how many 
Christians had been killed by Hassan Bey’s troops and 
the Mamelukes ; among other questions they asked me 
what sort of a man our Sulfan Bonaparte was, as the 
country feared him much. When I answered their dif- 
ferent questions they would scarcely believe me. One 
day they brought me Colonel Broune’s ostrich egg, 
asking me if I knew it, and also if the yellow round 
was gold; I answered it was: immediately they broke 
the shell for the sake of the gold. By this time all my 
wounds, except that of my left hand, had got quite well, 
although nothing had been done to them except wash- 
ing them constantly with buffalo’s milk, and cleansing 
the sand from them with a feather. 

* After much suffering and misery, I found I had been 
about four months with these miserable wretches, by 
their fast, which begins in September, and lasts about 
a month, and they call it Ramadhan. At this season, 
during the day-time, they neither eat, drink or smoke, 
until they see the evening star, or hear their master 
or priest cry out from the top of the mosque or steeple, 
after which they wash their hands and mouth, and 
begin to eat, drink, and amuse themselves.” ° 

The fast or lent of Ramachan may have occurred 
this year in the month of September, but Cavaliero was 
mistaken if he thought it immoveable. It sometimes 
occurs in very different months; and as the Moham- 
medans count by a lunar year of 354 days, the Rama- 
dhan, with the two dependant festivals of Bairam, and 
Kurbfn Bairam, runs once in every thirty-three years 
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through all the four seasons. When it happens in the 
middle of summer it is most severe, for during the long 
hot days the faithful are forbidden to take so much as 
a drop of water. It otherwise differs materially from 
the Lent of the Roman Catholics. In the evening 
and night the Mohammedans may eat whatever they 
chouse, with the exception of pork and the few other 
things prohibited at all seasons by the koran. The 
holidays or festivals, which are the only ones annually 
celebrated, are correctly described by Cavaliero—only, 
it should be observed, good Mussulmans never get 
intoxicated, wine and spirituous drinks being forbidden 
at all times. In the great towns of ‘Turkey, however, 
and we believe in Egypt generally, drunkenness is 
common during the Kurbfn-Bairam, and the Turks 
are, or at least used to be a few years ago, as dangerous 
in their cups as Cavaliero’s Arabs. ‘The Bairam com- 
mences the instant the Ramadhan finishes—the Kurbin 
Bairam seventy days after the Bairam. The writer of 
the journal continues :— 

“ After the fast is over, they have a feast, which lasts 
three days, and is called Bairam, and a very grand one 
it is among them, every individual putting on his best 
apparel, and all amusing themselves in different ways; 
some firing at marks, others playing at single-stick, 
others on horseback, throwing their arrows and lances, 
which they are very expert at; in short, every person 
diverting himself in some way or other, and appearing 
highly pleased. Their next feast is called Kurba&n 
Bairam. They begin to eat and drink as before, but 
at this feast it is very dangerous for any Christian to 
be near them, as they are generally intoxicated for 
several days together, and at these interva.s they think 
nothing of killing a Christian if they meet with any. 
At this festival I was treated better than usual, as they 
gave me some rice and mutton together, two cups of 
coffee, and a pipe of tobacco. This was the only good 
food I had had for five months past. Ali Haman, the 
chief of this village, named me Ragib Achmet, which 
name I was to go by in future; he also gave me a 
piece of hairy stuff to cover my body, the only clothing 
I had to wear, and the only article I had to lie upon at 
night. They also compelled me to eat with some of 
them. ‘They were the most miserable deformed objects 
I ever saw. They generally sit together, ten or twelve 
upon a mat, in a circle, the food placed in the centre; 
they use neither knife, fork, or spoon; they are very 
fond of beans dressed with a quantity of oil, which is 
very disagreeable both for taste and smell. Some of 
them have two or three wives, others more, according 
to their circumstances; men, women, and children all 
sleep together upon a straw mat. The place where 
they sleep is hollow underneath, a fire being kept under 
them; and what they burn is horse and camel's dung 
dried in pieces about the size of a brick; and it is a 
chief oceupation of the women to prepare this fuel, 
which they mix together with their hands, using no 
trowel or other instrument, and most of their villages 
are built with the same stuff mixed with straw. This 
particular village was surrounded with a wall of the 
same material. During the day these huts are scarcely 
habitable, owing to the intense heat of the sun, and at 
night are quite cold. The natives generally retire from 
their work about an hour or two before sunset, and 
begin about an hour or two after sunrise. When they 
are visited by their own acquaintances, their first in- 
quiries are after their families, meaning the camels, 
cows, sheep, &c., &c., at the same time they kiss each 
other several times on the left side of the face. When 
any of the family die, there is a bellowing and crying 
for two or three days and nights ; and when the corpse 
is carried to be buried, the women follow, and at this 
time their faces are uncovered, and they will scratch 
their faces and tear their hair out by handsful. They 
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put money and victuals in the tomb where the corpse is 
io lie, and once or twice a week the relations of the 
deceased will go to the tomb, taking with them a basket 
of provisions for the deceased, asking them many 
questions, supposing them to understand their conver- 
sation. 

“ But to return to my miserable state of life. Ali 
Haman, the chief of the tribe, finding I was able to 
go about, requested I would join his party of roving 
Arabs, about ninety in number, on horseback; and he 
armed me with a lance and a French musket, at the 
same time finding me a horse. After I was thus 
equipped, I bowed to him and kissed his hand, at the 
same time giving him to understand I was willing to 
go and fight for him, but pointed to him that I was 
not able to manage the musket from my left hand being 
so disabled by the wound I got from his Arabs; and, 
in consequence, the chief put his hand upon my head 
as a token of humanity, and instead of the musket he 
gave me a pistol. The lance was about twelve feet 
long, with a line about eleven fathoms fixed to it, that 
you might either fix it to the saddle or hold it in your 
hand. Soon after my equipment, about fifty of us 
started from the village, on horseback, in quest of some 
other tribe carrying goods to the different markets, my 
companions knowing well the different seasons the 
markets are held. We never travelled after sunset. 
On their stopping for the night, they generally light a 
fire, and sit all around it, telling stories, till they fall 
fast asleep. The horses are kept saddled and bridled 
all night. They never keep sentinels, but have dogs 
that are constantly running about, and, if they hear the 
least noise, will bark and yell. The first thing in the 
morniug they wash their feet, hands and face, and 
worship the sun; their breakfast is two or three cups 
of coffee, without sugar, and two or three pipes of 
tobacco—some will smoke on horseback. [The Mo- 
hammedans, in saying their prayers, turn to the East, 
or to the point where Mecca, the city of their prophet, 
is situated, but not to worship the sun. Such an act 
would be considered idolatrous, and is forbidden by the 
Koran. They are enjoined to perform ablutions before 
they pray, and unless they wash themselves, the namaz, 
or prayer, is held as invalid. -In the deserts, where no 
water is to be procured, they may rub their hands, feet, 
face, head, and neck, with sand.] About the fifth day 
of our journey, we fell in with a convoy of sheep, asses, 
buffaloes, and horses, going to the market to be sold. 
The opposite tribe, seeing our force superior to theirs, 
began to scatter their flocks, and fired a few shot at us, 
and made the’ best of their way from us, leaving their 
property behind them. We immediately collected as 
many as we were able and drove them before us. I 
thought this was a very easy way of fighting their 
enemies and taking their property. I believe there was 
neither killed nor wounded on either side. On our way 
to our own village, we sold part of the cattle as we 
passed the different villages. On our arrival home, 
Ali Haman seemed well pleased with our captures ; the 
first inquiry was, if we left many behind us. In about 
three months after, Ali Haman had the generosity to 
give me a pair of Bedouin slippers and two scull-caps, 
which were found among the goods we had taken. At 
this time they had more regard for me than usual, as 
they gave me some meat, although they very seldom 
kill sheep or poultry, notwithstanding that their vil- 
lages and camps are crowded with cattle and all kinds 
of poultry. Their method of hatching chickens is by 
putting soft rags into a warm oven and placing a great 
number of eggs on them, and then letting them remain 


, till hatched. They send their poultry to the sea-port 


towns for sale. 
“In January, 1800, the chief got his men ready for 
another expedition, and I was to be of the party. I 





requested Ali Haman to let me have a sabre instead of 
a lance, which he complied with. Not having been ac- 
customed to such weapons, I was not capable of using 
the lance in the way they did; but I was confident that, 
with a pistol and sabre, I could defend myself against 
three or four of these fellows, who are the greatest 
cowards imaginable. The chief never goes out to 
war himself, but sends his nearest relation to take the 
management, and before leaving he gives directions 
how to proceed. The signal, in case of separation, is 
to fasten a turban on the end of a lance and to fix 
the lance in the ground ; and this is answered by throw- 
ing dust in the air with their hands. In this expedi- 
tion we had very hard fighting, but we came off vic- 
torious. We had three or four killed and five or six 
wounded. They never make any prisoners; but if by 
chance any of the enemy fall into their hands, they 
strip them of whatever they have, and then let them go. 
We took from them several camels and asses, loaded 
with beans, white soap in cakes, butter in skins, and 
blue linen, which were going to Damietta. On our 
return home, Ali Haman was much pleased with our 
booty; but when he found that Muley Hamet was 
among the slain, he began to cry, at the same time 
inquiring if his clothes and ammunition were taken care 
of. The ammunition, I knew, was a very scarce article 
among them. After this capture, Ali Haman presented 
me with a bowrnouse, or cloak, an article I was much 
in need of. The whole of this tribe, together with their 
families, cattle, and luggage, removed from this village 
to the borders of the desert, where they encamped, 
having with them all the necessary tents and utensils. 
The females are very fond of ornaments of gold, silver, 
and various stones, and likewise ornament their legs 
with silver rings. This tribe, they told me, had been 
plundered once by Hassan Bey’s troops, and twice by 
the French; and Ali Haman assured me that he had 
been at Damietta in disguise, to see the French troops 
exercise, and that he was much pleased. At the same 
time he asked me whether I would assemble his men 
and show him something like what he had seen the 
French do. I replied I thought I could ; upon which 
he ordered them to assemble, about eighty in number, 
when I formed them into one rank, then into two, 
afterwards into squadrons, also making them charge 
sword-in-hand. They kept the line tolerably well 
during the slow movements. As their horses never 
trot, I brought them into a slow gallop, but I could 
keep them in no sort of order in this pace, as they were 
scattered here and there, and threw one another into the 
utmost confusion. Both in their march and fighting I 
never observed a military movement amongst them. 
They are very fond of their horses, and use them well, 
but have very ragged accoutrements for them. While 
I was riding with them on the borders of this desert, I 
saw many ostriches, as also their eggs, lying on the 
sands: they are very wild, and will run very quick, at 
the same time making use of their wings, but their feet 
touch the ground, and they will run in this way faster 
than an Arabian horse. The Arabians seldom trouble 
them. 

“We remained about six weeks at this place, when 
we marched three or four days further into the desert, 
together with the whole of the tribe. I found, from 
calculation, that I had been about fourteen months 
with these people; during this period they made me 
follow their customs and manners, and proposed cir- 
cumcision. On understanding the exact meaning of 
this, I became very uncomfortable, knowing it was a 
practice with them to make a Mussulman of a Christian 
whenever they could. Soon after this proposal, Ali 
Haman, the chief of the tribe, told me that he was 
going to Messa (Cairo), and he would take me with 
him to the French sultan, meaning Bonaparte which 
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gave me infinite pleasure; at the same time I informed 
him I would recommend him in the highest terms to 
the French sultan for having saved my life, and hoped 
he would in future contribute towards his interest. In 
August following they placed me on a camel, with 
three of the natives, and six on foot, armed with sticks, 
and the chief on horseback. On our journey my heart 
beat with such transports of joy that I scarcely took 
any nourishment, thinking I was going to join the 
army again; bat to my great astonishment, when 
within four miles of Grand Cairo, we met a Turkish 
detachment, and I discovered that I had been deceived, 
and that | was about to be sold by these bandits of 
Arabs. When we arrived at the gate of the city, they 
made me alight, and conducted me to the Grand Vizier, 
the commander-in-chief of the Turkish army, and I 
could not conceive to myself what had become of the 
French army. On approaching the Grand Vizier, I 
perceived him to be a very deformed and short man, 
with a long grey beard down to his breast, and blind of 
an eye. 

“The interpreter, who was a renegade, and had aban- 
doned the Christian religion for the turban, asked me 
where the Arabs got me, and if there were any more 
Christians besides myself with them. I informed him 
they found me on the borders of the desert, where I 
had been left for dead by the Mussulman soldiers, and 
had kept me with them for about fourteen months, 
then promising to take me to the French sultan. The 
Grand Vizier seemed pleased at my being deceived, and 
said that the French were beaten, and almost all the 
Christians put to death, or turned out of the country, 
and that there was no hope for me but by turning Mus- 
sulman: the interpreter at the same time pressed me 
much to become one for the sake of saving my life. 
Knowing I should suffer the remainder of my days if 
I did, I was determined not to change my religion, 
but to trust to the mercy of the vizier, the interpreter 
saying he would speak in my behalf; but whether it 
had any effect on the vizier I know not, for he sentenced 
me to be carried to the market-place, and there sold. 
At this sentence Ali Haman went and kissed the vizier's 
feet, and then taking me from his presence, two of 
the Turkish soldiers put a cord round my neck, and 
tied me to a horse’s tail, and in this condition I was 
carried to the market, and in passing through the streets 
the inhabitants would spit at me. When 1 arrived at 
the market, one of Ali Haman’s Arabs led me by the 
cord up and down the market for a length of time, and 
after a long examination by several Turkish officers of 
my features, one of them purchased me for 100 sequins, 
about 16/. 10s. sterling. He immediately took the 
cord from my neck, and desired me to follow him, which 
I did; and when we arrived at his lodging, he ordered 
the clothes [ had on to be taken off, and gave me 
better ; also ordering my head to be shaved according 
to their custom, and desiring his upper servant to take 
me into his mess. Here the Turkish servants are 
separate from the native ones; the latter live down 
and the former up stairs, and have their Turkish cooks 
to dress their victuals.” 

[To be continued.3 





Loan Societies in the Metropolis.—The following state- 
ments are taken from the first Annual Report of a Friendly 
Loan Society, which is enrolled under the provisions of the 
5 and 6 Will. IV., cap. 23. The society transacts its busi- 
ness in Leicester Square, and the report from which ‘he 
extracts are taken was read at a general meeting on the 
lst of March last. ‘ Wherever loan societies have been 
established hitherto, they have been in the highest degree 
beneficial ; but, notwithstanding the concurrence of testi- 
mony in their favour, many persons, who were ready to 
admit their general utility, were doubtful of the success of 
such an institution in the metropolis, where its risks from 
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fraud and misrepresentation may be supposed greater than 
in any other situation. Even the most sanguine amo 
the supporters of the Friendly Loan Society were not entirely 
free from apprehension ; they considered that its establish- 
ment must be viewed partly in the light of a new experi- 
ment, in. which, while they expected success, they were not 
unmindful of the possibility of failure. It is therefore with 
peculiar satisfaction that the Managers feel themselves jus- 
tified in reporting their opinion, that London has not proved 
an exception to the general rule; and that, with a reason- 
able exercise of caution, and a steady adherence toa few 
simple principles, the system may be relied upon for pro- 
ducing the same beneficial results in the metropolis which 
have shown themselves elsewhere. A question of great 
importance in considering the practical working of this 
system is, the proportions in which the loans have been 
repaid by the borrowers themselves, or by their sureties. It 
is by this comparison alone that it is possible to ascertain 
whether the borrowers have really profited by the money 
lent to them, or whether the society has been merely a cir- 
cuitous channel, through which eleemosynary assistance 
has been afforded to them, under the mere pretext of a loan, 
The result of this comparison is most satisfactory. It ap 
— that the proportion of cases in which the sureties have 

n resorted to for payment is one in fourteen, and that 
the proporticnal amount which they have paid is only one 
in thirty. The idea of examining this proportion was sug- 
gested to the Managers from documents in their possession 
showing the practice of a similar society in Hamburgh, 
which was established in the year 1831. In that society, 
which is still in operation with continually increasing suc- 
cess, the proportional amount paid by the sureties was, in 
the first year, one in seven, and in the four following years 
diminished to one in thirteen, one in fifteen, and lastly, one 
in seventeen. The Managers of the Friendly Loan Society 
consider therefore that they may refer to the proportion of 
one in thirty, shown by their own transactions in the metro- 
polis, as in a high degree encouraging and honourable to 
the character of the borrowers.” 


Bank and Bankers.—The possessor of the original of the 
following very curious document, since the publication of 
the article on Banking in No. 328 of the ‘ Penny Magazine, 
has favoured us with a copy of it. It was recently shown 
at the Bank, and examined by the directors, who, causing 
the books to be searched, ascertained that it was really out- 
standing and undischarged :— 

“ No. 165. 

“I promise to pay to Mr. Thomas Cudon or Bearer the 
sum of Sixpence. London, the 8th May, 1700. 
“ For the Governoures and Company of the 
Bank of England, 
“« Jno. Ware, 
10 June, 1797, 
“ F, Fowrer. « J. Sourney.” 


In the Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ already alluded 
to it was stated that the London dbankers—that is, private 
bankers—do not allow interest on deposits. This does not 
apply to two or three recently-established joint-stock banks, 
which allow interest on deposits from 10/. and upwards, at 2 
and 24 per cent., and for large sums as may be agreed on, 


“fe 6 
« Ex, 13 Feb., 1774, 


ON THE GREBES. 


Or the various aquatic birds which tenant the marshes, 
rivers, and sea-shores of our island, or which pay us 
an annual visit—for most of this race, be it observed, 
are migratory,—none are more interesting than the 
grebes. Five species of this generic group may be 
regarded as British species; but of these three are rare 
within the precincts of our shores, though elsewhere 
very abundant. The grebes constitute a truly natural 
genus, distinguished by the title of Podiceps, in allu- 
sion to the lobated form of their toes, a peculiarity 
which we shall describe more fully; they are birds of 
aquatic habits, and are especially celebrated for their 
powers of diving, and for the rapidity of their sub- 
aquatic evolutions. They are not, however, like the 
penguin and the great auk, destitute of the powers of 
flight, though they seldom have recourse to this mode 
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and the absence of a tail render it impossible for them 
to rise with celerity: once, however, elevated, their flight 
is rapid, and capable of being well sustained. Hence 
they take long migratory journeys with more ease than 
might at first be expected. In the form of their body, 
the position and structure of the feet, and the nature of 
their plumage, the grebes are expressly fitted for the 
element on which they habitually reside, and in which 
they chase their finny prey with arrow-like velocity. 
The head is narrow; the beak long, pointed, and sharp, 
somewhat compressed at the sides, and slightly inclined 
upwards towards the tip. The neck is long; the body 
boat-shaped and flattened; the wings are short, con- 
cave, and pointed; there is no tail; the plumage is 
thick, full, and soft; a dense layer of fine down forms 
an under-dress, being covered by feathers of a silky 
gloss and texture, and completely water-proof. ‘The 
toes differ from those of every other aquatic race of 
birds. Instead of being webbed, as in the duck tribe 
and others of the natatorial order, they are completely 
separate and flattened, having their edges furnished 
with a broad stiff membrane, each toe being, in fact, a 
distinct and beautifully-formed paddle. Of the three 
anterior toes, the outermost is the longest and largest ; 
the next is nearly as large, and its outer edge lies tile- 
like over the inner membrane of the outermost; the 
innermost toe is less than the middle one, on which its 
outer edge impinges. The hind toe is short, placed 
high on the leg, and furnished with a lobated mem- 
brane. The arrangement of the scales covering the 
toes gives to them a leaf-like appearance; for the lines 
dividing the scales run in regular succession obliquely 
upwards from a central line or shaft, formed by the 
bones advancing to the tips, which are covered with a 
broad, flat nail. The leg, or éarsus, is short, and flat- 
tened laterally, so as to cut the water when drawn up 





of escape from pursuit; for the shortness of the wiugs | after each stroke. A better idea of the exquisite me- 


chanism of the foot of the grebe will be conceived from 
the annexed sketch than from any verbal description, 
and its tri-oared character at once understood. 





[Foot of the Male Eared-Grebe. ] 


That the outer toe, or oar, should be the largest 
(contrary to what is usually the case) may at first 
appear surprising; on reflection, however, it will be 
seen to be a necessary provision ; inasmuch as by this 
arrangement the impetus of each stroke of each foot is 
carried in a line obliquely forwards to the anterior part 
of the chest, to which it converges; whereas, were the 
inner toe the largest, and the outer the smallest, the 
line of the impulse of each stroke would diverge from 
the body, and consequently there would be a waste of 
power. We find a beautiful analogous formation in 
this respect in the hind-feet or paddles of the sea-otter 
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of the west coast of North America (Enhydra marina, 
Flem.), of which some details will be found in the 
* Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1836, p. 59. 

The situation of the legs in the grebe is thrown as 
far backwards as possible, and the thigh is short, and, 
as it were, retracted, so as not to advance beyond the 
body; the grebe, however, cannot sit upright like the 
penguin, for it does not rest on its heel; it is not planti- 
grade. When resting on the land it lies prone on its 
whole body, and in this situation shuffles along like a 
seal, pushing itself onwards by striking the ground with 
its feet. II! adapted for the land, the grebe, as we have 
seen, is admirably constructed for the water. It swims 
low, owing to the flatness of its body, and when diving 
in pursuit of its prey uses its wings to add to its velocity. 
The employment of the wings in sub-aquatic progression 
is not, however, peculiar to the grebes; in the great auk 
and penguin the wings are fashioned for this and no 
other use; and in all true diving-birds, as the guillemot, 
razor-bill, &c., the wings serve a similar purpose, and 
they are short, stiff, and concave. The quickness with 
which the grebes dive is very remarkable; so instanta- 
neously do they plunge, that they are able to avoid the 
shot from a fowling-piece, fired by a common flint lock, 
and they will then make a stretch of 200 yards before 
coming up to breathe, which is done by merely raising 
the head for a second above the water. Mr. Selby in- 
forms us that, when making a tour through Holland, 
in company with Sir W. Jardine, he gave chase to a 
crested grebe, upon one of the lakes in the neighbour- 
hood of Rotterdam, and that though in a boat con- 
ducted by those accustomed to the business, it cost 
upwards of an hour and a half’s severe exertion to get 
within range and secure it by a shot through the neck. 
The food of this singular group of birds consists of fishes 
and aquatic insects; but it is observed that the stomach 
is always found to contain a mass, greater or less, of 
the feathers of their own body. That these are swal- 
lowed to assist digestion, as has been suggested, is not 
clear; most probably they are involuntarily swallowed 
during the dressing and cleaning of the plumage, for we 
often find in the stomach of cows and other ruminants 
balls of hair; the material being collected into the mouth 
while licking their own or each others’ coats (which 
they may be often noticed doing), and then swallowed. 
Hawks and owls, which swallow the feathers of birds 
on which they have fed, cast up these indigestible 
exuvie in the form of round pellets; but we have 
no grounds for supposing that this is the case with the 
grebes. Both Montague and Selby observe that the 
feathers which have been for some time, as they con- 
jecture, in the stomach, are comminuted, and thus re- 
duced toa state fit for passing into the intestinal canal. 

The places chosen by the grebes for their nidifi- 
cation are among the thick reeds and luxuriant aquatic 
herbage of marshes, or the sedges which border fresh- 
water lakes and rivers, the nest being composed of 
a mass of half-decayed roots, dried flags, and other 
similar vegetable materials. It is large and compact, 
but roughly put together, and rises or falls according 
to the rise or fall of the water on which it floats; the 
eggs are three or four in number. 

The females when they leave the nest in order to 
obtain food, cover the eggs with loose materials, ap- 
parently for the purpose of concealment ; some writers, 
however, are disposed to regard this covering as an 
instinctive provision made by the bird for preserving 
the warmth of the eggs till her return. The common 
gallinule, or moor-hen, covers up her eggs in the same 
manner, and no doubt for the same purpose, namely, 
that of concealment from natural enemies. It is only 
within the last few years that ornithologists have ex- 
tricated the species of the grebe genus (Podtceps) from 
the confusion in which they were left by earlier writers, 
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who, misled by the great difference existing between 
the plumage of birds in an immature and adult state, 
had set down the young as specifically distinct from 
their parents; nor is this error much to be wondered 
at, since the differences are not only very considerable 
as it regards colour, but also as respecting the absence 
or presence of long ear-tufts, occipital crests, or throat. 
frills, with which the adults are more or less ornamented 
during the breeding season. The horned grebe, the 
eared grebe, and the crested grebe, take their names 
from the position of these silky plumes, which produce 
a striking and elegant appearance. We have every 
reason, however, to believe that they are lost during 
the winter, being the temporary ornaments of the 
breeding season. Mr, Selby evidently regards these 
plumes as permanent; and in speaking of the crested 
grebe, which he states to be three years in acquiring 
them, he adds, “It is much more frequently met with 
in the young or imperfect state of plumage than in that 
of the adult; and out of more than a dozen specimens 
which have at different times come under my obser- 
vation, not one had attained the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the crested grebe.” We would here suggest 
the probability that many of these specimens had lost 
their head-dress, and were really mature birds. We 
have had opportunities of examining many crested 
grebes, killed in winter, but never saw one with its 
peculiar tufts. In our opinion that the ornamental 
plumes are only temporary, we are supported by the 
authority of Mr. Gould, who gives a splendid figure of 
the crested grebe in his * Birds of Europe.’ His plate, 
he observes, “ represents a young bird of the year, and 
an adult during the season of incubation; at which 
season it assumes the rich ornamental crest and tippet 
which are then so conspicuous. Jt is the immature 
bird which is described by the older writers as the 
tippet-grebe, and which so nearly represents the adults 
in their winter dress, as to render any particular descrip- 
tion unnecessary.” The term tippet-grebe refers to the 
use to which the soft fur of the under parts of the body 
was often applied, and not to the circumstance of any 
frill on the bird itself. 

The five species of Grebe which are ranked among 
British birds are the crested grebe, ( Podiceps cristatus) 
the eared grebe, (P. auritus) the horned grebe, (P. 
cornutus) the red-necked grebe (P. rubricollis), and the 
littie grebe or dabchick (P. minor). The crested grebe, 
of which our plate gives a characteristic figure, is the 
largest of the genus, and breeds annually amidst the 
moors and fens of our marshy districts. As the winter 
sets in, and the still waters begin to freeze, it migrates 
to the larger rivers and their mouths, where it obtains 
fish and small crustacea, which form its winter food. 
The three succeeding species are much more rare in 
our island. The eared grebe occasionally breeds in 
the eastern counties of England: it is common in the 
northern parts of Europe. The same may be said of 
the horned grebe, which is plentiful in the north-east 
of Europe, in Northern Asia, and North America: Dr. 
Richardson found it in the Fur countries frequenting 
every lake with grassy borders. The red-necked grebe 
appears to be more partial to the sea than any of the 
other species; it is only a winter visitant to our shores, 
its breeding-places being within the arctic regions. It 
was observed during Franklin's Expedition in 1822 
upon the Great Slave Lake: it is common in the north- 
eastern parts of Europe. 

The little grebe or dabchick is the smallest and most 
interesting of the group. It is common in all the 
southern counties of our island, wherever ponds and 
small lakes fringed with reeds and dense herbage offer 
it an asylum ; but it is shy and wary, and on the least 
appearance of danger dives instantly, and makes its 
way to the friendly shelter of the reeds, among which 
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it is effectually concealed. With due caution, however, 
it may be watched on the water, in company with 
its mate, or followed by its little brood, diving and 
sporting with admirable ease and celerity. Small as 
it is, it possesses all the characteristic powers of its 
genus in full perfection. Should the least noise or 
any motion betray the presence of an intruder on its 
quiet domain, it disappears in a moment ; and if hunted 
by a dog sent in among the reeds, it will remain under 
water, the bill being merely elevated above the surface. 
During the winter it leaves its inland haunts, and be- 
takes itself to the mouths of rivers, and small retired 
bays or inlets along the shore, where it feeds upon the 
fry of fishes, shrimps, and marine insects. Mr. Selby 
states that he has often caught the dabchick in Budle 
Bay on the coast of Northumberland, in small pools 
left after the retiring of the tide. “* Having first dived, 
they afterwards invariably attempted to conceal them- 
selves among the fronds of the A/ga, rarely attempting 
to escape by flight.” The dabchick seldom or never 
comes on land; its life is passed on the water, and it 
usually builds a fleating nest, fixed to the surrounding 
tufts of herbage, so as to render it secure. Sometimes, 
however, the nest is not floating, but raised upon a 
mass of withered matted vegetables, the debris of former 
years. It contains five or six eggs of a greenish white, 
which are carefully covered each time the female quits 
them. In maturity the head, chin, throat, and nape of 
the neck are glossy black; the ear feathers, the sides of 
the neck, and the middle of the fore part of the latter 
are rich orange brown; the chest and sides are glossy 
grey, the flanks pale reddish; the under surface silky 
white. In this state it is the black-chin grebe of the 
older writers; the immature bird wants the orange- 
brown on the neck, and has the chin white. Its upper 
plumage is also of a lighter hue. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN. 





The Queen of Forests all, that west of Severn lie; 
Her broad and bushy top Dean holdeth up so high, 
The lesser are not seen, she is so tall and large—Drayrow. 





By the ancient law, forests were the peculiar prerogative 
of the crown, and the king was able at any time to 
establish them. Formerly there were accounted sixty- 
eight forests in England: of these the New Forest, in 
Hampshire, was the largest, Windsor Forest the second, 
and the Forest of Dean the next in extent. 

The Forest of Dean is situated in the western part of 
Gloucestershire, between the rivers Severn and Wye, in 
the hundred of St. Briavels, and now extends over 23,373 
acres of land. The derivation of the name of this forest 
has been much disputed. Camden tells us that some of 
the Latin writers called it Sylva Danica, from the Danes ; 
others with Giraldus, Danubia; but he himself fancies 
that, unless it takes its name from a small neighbouring 
town called Dean, that it is derived by dropping the 
first syllable in the word arden, which word he says the 
Gauls and Britons used for wood: the corréctness of 
Camden in stating arden to have generally signified a 
forest in the ancient language of the Britons has been 
doubted. Other writers have conjectured that the real 
derivation is to be found in its British name, Danyscoed, 
that is, the wood of fallow-deer. From whatever source 
the name may have originated, the word Dean is a 
common component part in the names of local divi- 
sions in the county of Gloucester, and in some other 
counties of England. The Forest of Dean still be- 


longs to the king, and is particularly valuable for 
the goodness and strength of its timber, consisting 
chiefly of oak and beech: its soil, which is generally of 
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growth of wood; orchards also abound in it, and the 
cider made of its almost peculiar produce, the styre- 
apple, is peculiarly fine, and bears a high price. The 
general appearance of the forest is beautiful and pic- 
turesque, finely interspersed with deep valleys and 
rising grounds, and abounding with copious springs, 
the deposits from which point out the value of that which 
is beneath the surface. It has been celebrated for its 
timber from the earliest times. Camden informs us 
that its destruction was prescribed in one of the in- 
structions given to the Spanish Armada. Evelyn, in 
his ‘Sylva,’ also relates a fact not very unlike that 
mentioned by Camden: an ambassador, he says, in 
the reign of Elizabeth was purposely sent from Spain 
to procure the destruction, either by negociation or 
treachery, of the oak growing in it. Dean Forest also 
abounds in coal and iron ore: iron appears to have 
been wrought in the forest both by the ancient Britons 
and the Romans; and in the reign of Edward I. 
seventy-two furnaces for smelting iron are recorded to 
have been built there. It must formerly have been 
much more thickly wooded, and of much greater extent 
than at present; for we find that it was anciently so 
overgrown with oaks, as to have become a notorious 
harbour for robbers, who committed ravages in the 
neighbourhood, and so infested the banks of the Severn, 
that an Act of Parliament was passed in the eighth year 
of the reign of Henry VI. to curb and restrain them ; 
and in a survey made in the seventeenth of Charles I. 
the forest is estimated as originally containing 43,000 
acres, of which above 14,000 were woodland. Many 
depredations have been made, and encroachments suf- 
fered, on the forest, either through the neglect of the 
officers, or the improvident grants of sovereigns. In 
no one instance was greater mischief done than by 
Charles I., who disafforested and granted 18,000 acres 
of woodland, on which were growing 105,557 trees, 
containing 61,928 tons of timber, besides 153,209 cords 
of wood, to Sir John Wyntour, in consideration of 
10,0002. paid down by way of fine, S000/. advance of 
rent, 16,000/. yearly for six years, and a fee farm rent 
of 1950/. 12s. 8d. for ever. Sir J. Wyntour immediately 
enclosed upwards of 5000 acres, which caused the 
foresters, on the breaking out of the civil wars, to 
destroy the enclosures: the rebellion did not permit 
Wyntour to enjoy his grant long; the entire forest was 
taken possession of by the Commons, and, according to 
Evelyn, “ what the crafty Spaniard could not do by trea- 
chery, was then nearly completed, through divisions and 
dissension, by exposing to sale for fuel those stout and 
sturdy oaks, whose preservation might have proved a 
sure defence and bulwark on the water, if the frozen 
winter of that iron age had not destroyed them by fire.” 
After the Restoration a new but less favourable grant 
was made to Wyntour, on his surrendering his former 
grant, which was stated to have been worth upwards of 
100,0001. Soon after the making of this grant Sir 
John, being in difficulties, mortgaged his interest in 
the forest, and employed upwards of 500 fellers of wood 
to cut down trees; and so rapid was the devastation, 
that the Parliament made an order to prevent any further 
felling of timber. Before a bill, however, could be 
passed to enforce this order, the Parliament was dis- 
solved, and Sir John left to pursue his pleasure, which 
he did so effectually, that on a survey made in 1667, 
only 200 of the oak and beech trees were found stand- 
ing. ‘To repair these mischiefs, an act was passed in 
the twentieth of Charles II., which made the disafforest- 
ing of these lands void, and under its provisions 11,000 
acres were enclosed, planted, and carefully guarded ; 
and from the plantations then made the supply for his 
Majesty’s dockyards is now principally obtained. Dur- 
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of 1000 loads of timber annually for the use of the 
navy. 

The Forest of Dean is divided into six walks, known 
by the names of their respective lodges or houses, built 
for the residence of the royal keepers: its government 
is nominally vested in a lord warden, who is also con- 
stable of the castle of St. Briavels, formerly the resi- 
dence of men of eminence in the government of Eng- 
land, six deputy-wardens, four verderers chosen by the 
freeholders, a conservator, seven woodwards, a chief 
forester in fee and bow bearer, eight foresters in fee, 
a gaveller, and a steward of the Swanimote: many of 
these offices have, by the lapse of time, now fallen into 
disuse. Besides the courts of attachment, of Swani- 
mote, and the justice seat, incident to all forests, there 
were two courts formerly peculiar to this forest, one for 
the trial of personal actions still in use, to which we 
shall afterwards more particularly refer, and another 
which was called the Mine Law Court, for the decision 
of all disputes arising between the miners concerning 
the mines. The causes tried before this court were not 
determined by the forest laws, nor by any written laws 
of the realm, but by such as were peculiar to the court 
itself. The miners exercised the legislative power, and 
made new laws for their convenience as often as they 
saw occasion. The jurisdiction of this court was so 
extensive, that at one period it assumed the right to 
regulate the price of coals in the forest. The parties 
and witnesses in a cause before it were sworn upon a 
bible into which a piece of holly stick was placed, and 
were obliged to wear the hooff, or working-cap, upon 
their heads during examination. The great freedoms 
which the Mine Law Court exercised raised oppo- 
sition to it, and its authority was put to the test in the 
Court of King’s Bench in 1752; but although the 
legal proceedings, so far as they went, confirmed its 
power, it has been discontinued since the year 1777. 
In the middle of the forest stood a large building 
called the Speech House, in which the courts’ were 
held. RS ee 
The Forest of Dean is extra-parochial, is without any 
compulsory provision for the maintenance of the poor,’ 
has no constables or other peace-officers, and ‘its inha- 
bitants are exempt from the payment of county and 
parochial rates and taxes. The population of the forest 
by the last census is estimated at 7700, and is almost en- 
tirely composed of what are called free miners, who claim, 
and have for centuries exercised, most important mining 
privileges. The origin of these privileges is unknown ; 
but traces of the existence of the Forest of Dean miners 
are found in the records of our early history. They 
were summoned to attend the royal armies in the reigns 
of Edwards I. and IL., and a tradition still exists in the 
forest that the exclusive privileges were given them in 
consequence of their services at one of the early sieges 
of the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. In the reign 
also of Edward III. they were summoned to attend the 
camp near Berwick; and in Guthrie’s ‘ History of 
England,’ vol. ii. p. 185, it is stated “ that Sir Edward 
Manny bringing engineers out of the Forest of Dean, 
and Edward investing the place with a prodigious 
army,” the Scots capitulated. In a book printed in 
1687, entitled ‘The Laws and Customs of the Miners 
of the Forest of Dean,’ a copy of which is in the library 
of the British Museum, it is recorded that the customs 
and franchises had been “granted time out of mind, 
and after in time of the excellent and redoubted prince, 
King Edward III.” These privileges appear in early 
times to have formed a continual subject of dispute 
between the miners and the lessees of the crown, and 
not unfrequently to have been litigated in the courts of 
law. In the reign of Charles II., their rights were 
formally recognised, but without being strictly defined, 
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and from that time to the present they have exercised 
their privileges generally undisturbed by the crown or 
its lessees. een 

The foresters are a fine athletic, independent race of 
men, fond of boasting that the produce of their own 
county is sufficient for their wants, without being 
obliged to any other part of the kingdom: their chief 
employment is mining, in the exercise of which they 
could formerly earn more money than any common 
labourers in England besides. They have a proverb 
amongst them, which is their favourite saying, “ Happy 
is the eye betwixt the Severn and the Wye.” The 
qualification of a free miner is, that he should be born 
within the hundred of St. Briavels, should work there 
a year and a day in one of the mines, and should abide 
within the hundred. The miners, however, who have 
an undoubted title to be called free, look with great 
jealousy on those who are unable to show an hereditary 
claim, and insist that in strictness it is necessary to 
be the son of a free father. Every free miner, duly 
qualified, claims the right to demand of the king’s 
gaveller a gale, that is, a spot of ground in the forest, 
chosen by himself, for sinking a mine; and this, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the works of any other 
mine, the gaveller considers himself obliged to give, 
receiving a fee of 5s., and inserting the name of the 
free miner in the gale-book. The gaveller goes to the 
spot selected, with the free miner making the appli- 
cation, and gives him ‘possession with the following 
ceremonies: the gaveller cuts a stick, and, asking the 
party how many verns, or’ partners, he has (generally 
three in number), cuts a notch for each partner, and 
one for the king; a turf-is then cut, and the stick 
forked down by two other sticks, the turf put over it, 
and the party-galing the work is then considered to be 
in full ion of the’mine. The right to the gale 
carries with it a right to such timber as is necessary for 
the use of the works, but such free miners as choose to 
use the railroad ‘through >the forest are prohibited by 
Act of Parliament from claiming any timber. The free 
miner, having obtained possession of a gale, is compelled 
to proceed with the work, by working one day, at least, 
in the following year and a day, and a day in each sub- 
séquent year and a day;‘otherwise he forfeits the gale, 
and also to pay an annual sum of two guineas to the 
gaveller for each vein of coal he intends to work, until 
he gets at the coal, after which he agrees for the amount 
of composition which is called the king’s gavel, to be 
paid to the king in lieu of his one-fifth, that being the 
proportion to which the crown is entitled, and which, in 
case of non-agreement, must be taken in kind, the king 
putting in a fifth man. This claim of the miners is 
not only not limited to the open lands of the forest, but 
extends over all enclosed lands in the hundred of 
St. Briavels, except church lands: in case, however, of 
such right being exercised, the proprietor of the surface 
is let in as a partner: it is but seldom exercised, and 
several of the landowners, more or less, ‘dispute the 
validity of it. The produce of the coal mines during 
the last thirty years is estimated to have increased from 
70,000 tons annually, to 200,000 tons, and the com- 
position (no case of the crown being paid in kind 
having occurred) for the king’s share of the produce of 
the mines, and for the privilege of opening them, has 
been raised from 225/., which was the amount in 1800, 
to between 700/. and 800/., the receipts in 1829. 

(To be continued.) 
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